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the presence of coworkers, the use of praise or blame, the use of discussion
with others, suggestion,-imitation, and the sympathetic interest of others?
We shall only note briefly some of the more important findings. Various
specific aspects of such social influences will be noted in later chapters.
(For a fuller treatment of various aspects of this whole field see May and
Doob, 1937; Dashiell, 1935, pp. 1097-1158, and 1937, pp. 488-496; and
Murphy, Murphy, and Newcomb, 1937.)
(1)  Spectators or auditors have varied effects on performance. Some studies show
that the presence of spectators reduced the accuracy and increased the speed of the
workers on "paper and pencil" tests; others, such as in some manual skills, indicated
an enhancement of accuracy; but in other studies there was a reduction of speed. In
one free word-association test the range and quality of the associations were reduced
by the presence of watchers.
(2)  In studying the effect of the presence of cowor^ers on performance, F. H. All-
port (1920) demonstrated that in free word-associations, cancellation of letters, atten-
tion tests, multiplication, and other verbal tasks there was distinct speeding up of the
reactions in all tests performed in a group as compared with results attained alone.
However, there was apparently a decrease in the quality of the results.
(3)  Competition has long been considered an important device to enhance learning.
Parents and teachers set up rivalrous situations in order to secure improved perform-
ance from children. Newspapers and merchants who use puzzles and other devices
to stimulate sales volume usually add to their techniques the stimulation of competi-
tive attitudes. The experimental literature on the subject is not entirely satisfactory,
but mention may be made of Whittemore's studies (1924, 1925). He set up the prob-
lem of printing materials with rubber stamps from newspaper copy. He found that
his subjects increased their speed under the instructions "to compete*' although the
quality of their performance was lessened. It was also found that, when two groups
competed, there was an increase in speed, without, however, a marked change in the
quality of the work turned *out.
In these matters, especially in coworking groups and competition, social and cul-
tural influences are tremendous. Our long-established habit of training our children
and young people in competitive attitudes and habits in the home, in the school, on
the playground, and later in their vocations provides a setting for enhancement of
learning in competitive situations which might not hold true in a society in which
co-operative and collective values had dominance. (See May and Doob, 1937; M. Mead,
I937-)
(4)  The use of praise or blame, of encouragement or discouragement in facilitating
learning, is evident from common-sense observation. Hurlock (1924), after testing a
group of children, divided them into three sections for later retesting. In one section
the children were complimented and praised for their work; in the second they were
reproached; in the third no special conditions of praise or reproach were introduced. t
Apparently praise and encouragement acted as good incentives for better work, chiefly,
it is true, in accuracy. However, it appears that the effectiveness of discouragement
decreases markedly if continuously applied. (In other words, there may be a certain
negative adaptation.) Also, the influence of praise or reproof is evidently greater with
older and brighter children than with younger and duller ones.